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In the past, most curricula have been made to fit a theology 
or a philosophy. Today it is almost universally recognized that 
a curriculum should be made to fit the children who are to be 
affected by it. It is the crowning glory of the kindergarten that 
it has generally started its theories and its practice directly with 
the child and has studied to understand his nature and to meet 
his needs. Its successes have been based on the wisdom of its 
founder and on the splendid devotion of the master’s followers; 
its mistakes have been the errors common to human nature. 

During the last twenty years we have had a great deal of 
really scientific study devoted to little children. On the whole, 
the results of this study agree with the teachings of Frederick 
Froebel; they restate the earlier discoveries of great educational 
leaders, with here and there a modification or an addition. This 
paper seeks to state the fundamental factors in the making of 
a kindergarten curriculum from the point of view of modern 
genetic investigations. 

If a scientist were set to study a child under six years old, 
the first thing to strike his attention would certainly be the mar- 
velous activity of the specimen. He wriggles, squirms, gurgles, 
laughs, claps, creeps, walks, trots and tumbles about. He talks, 
cries, shouts, and rubs himself into every object he can reach, so 
that a student like Professor Dresslar is able to write a long 
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article in merely enumerating the acts of a three-year-old for a 
half hour. 

But the scientist will hunt in vain for any steady axis of 
organization running through this chaos of doing. This is why 
all records of infancy, like those of Miss Shinn or of Mrs. Moore, 
or even the volumes by Preyor, are such uninteresting and almost 
impossible reading for anyone, except students of childhood. A 
well-organized mind moves easily along the lines of its normal 
action; compelled to turn hither and yon in an attempt to follow 
the accidental movements of a child’s mind it is quickly tired out. 
This is also the reason why any real work with little children is 
so fatiguing; and it explains the constant struggle between 
kindergartners and boards of education over the question of 
double sessions in kindergarten work. It is true that there is 
little difference between children in the last days of the kinder- 
garten and the first days of the primary grades; but there is a 
vast difference between kindergarten children and primary chil- 
dren as a whole, and this difference is mainly due to the quality 
of fragmentariness in the activity and in the attention of the 
little ones. 

The third quality that must strike the scientific observer of 
little children is their remarkable desire for, and facility in, social 
intercourse. Even in extreme infancy the baby longs to have 
someone near him. In his first days, he prefers to lie in a lap 
rather than in a cushioned crib. Only with protestations and cries 
will he break his social bonds and voyage off into the lonely 
land of sleep. In the first year he greets animals and babies as 
his peers; after the first year any child who seeks solitude is 
something of a monster. This intelligent interpretation of and 
response to the social forces about him early marks the child as 
the master of all living things. He learns quickly whom he can 
control and how to do it; whom he must obey, and why. At 
three years old he reads a face as adults read books; and at six 
he has passed through, and at least partially assimilated, most 
of the social experiences of life. 

This social sensibility makes little children strangely imitative. 
Whatever any of us thinks that he tends to do; what we think 
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with admiration tends doubly to pass over into action and hence 
into conduct. We live by our admirations; and that which we 
love, we become. Later in life, fixed habits and accepted ideas 
and ideals will inhibit this imitative tendency, but little children 
are the prey of all the suggestions that play upon them. 

And because a little child is weak and unformed, and his 
ideas run always before his powers, he seeks to realize himself 
in imitative play. As I write these pages, three children are play- 
ing with a cart on the lawn. They have just made a little journey 
by sea and so the cart is a ship; the child in front is the captain; 
the one who pushes behind says he is the sailor; the smallest one, 
who, because he is the smallest, has been crowded into the back 
of the cart, cries lustily because he wants to be a sailor. “No,” 
explain the others “you are the passenger; here is your ticket.” 
\lready, as I write these words, they have deserted the ship and 
have gone to play in the garden. Here you have an epitome of 
young childhood with its activity, its fragmentariness, its social 
demands, its openness to imitation and its attempt to realize life 
and prepare for it through imaginative play. 

This, then, is the material we have to work upon—an un- 
developed human being, active, chaotic, social, and hence im- 
itative, ineffective and so driven to imagine, invent, and play at 
all sorts of actuality. The curriculum must be made to fit this 
individual and it must also anticipate and lead toward the life 
that we wish the child to grow into. That life is very different 
for different groups of children. It depends largely upon the 
philosophy, theology, and social and political theories of those 
who are in charge of the children. A kindergarten in a convent 
must care most to secure success in the life that follows this one; 
a select kindergarten in an aristocratic neighborhood will care 
especially to fit the children for the walk of life to which they 
have been called by their parents’ wealth; a slum kindergarten 
must always be used as an instrument for improving the slums. 
In this paper, we shall take it for granted that the kindergarten 
is secular, democratic, and American. 

To train a creature with the qualities we have described it is 
clear we must depend on his activity for our motive power. It 
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is a sad thing when a school for little children neglects to train 
them; it is a sadder thing when it destroys the driving desire to 
do things. To maintain the hunger for activity we must have 
a curriculum providing for pretty constant physical play or work. 
This can be secured in organized indoor games, in industrial 
exercises, in gardening, in playground exercises, or in excursions. 
The children’s corners in the recreation centers of Chicago ate 
admirably devised to encourage activity, wide sand piles, ample 
wading pools, with swings and teeters to provide a succession of 
activities that can be combined in endless variety. 

But this activity is merely opportunity for training. Play 
will keep activity alert, but work must organize this fragmentary 
activity into significant sequences. A recreation center may be 
merely a place for discharging unused energy ; but a kindergarten 
must shape life, if it is to justify its existence. Here we meet 
the universal paradox of education. We must keep initiative 
unchecked and activity alert, and still shape desire and direct 
activity to ends that will be of deepest value in life. It is the old 
struggle of wind and rudder for the control of the ship; without 
wind, nothing is done; without rudder, no port is gained. 

The directive work in the kindergarten, so far as guiding 
activity is concerned, must lie mainly in the direction of organiz- 
ing the tyrannical but necessary reflexes that we call habits. 
Infant education should be mainly concerned with stocking and 
directing the subconscious nerve centers. The child should learn 
to walk well, to carry his head erect and his chest well forward, 
to step lightly, to run and dance, to shake hands, bow, pass 
articles or move a chair aside. He should learn to articulate 
clearly, speaking distinctly and agreeably; the pitch of his voice 
should be properly regulated, and harshness worked out of his 
tone; he should learn to sing and recite little poems agreeably. 
Laughing, grimaces, tricks of mouth and eyes, all these should 
be constantly shaped toward excellence. Wearing the clothes 
well, eating and drinking properly, should be reduced to habits, 
and then forgotten. 

Of course, if the teacher is stupid she will make the children 


into self-conscious prigs, into little automata. That is why the 
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teacher of little children should be wise and carefully trained, 
well bred and experienced in the usages of good society. The 
well-to-do have always looked after these matters with great 
solicitude, and hence they have been able to retain social leader- 
ship for themselves and for their children. Some day the children 
of the people will be trained in this early period, when life-long 
reflexes are being established, to act like cultivated boys and girls, 
and the action will strengthen the thoughts and the feelings that 
make a man truly cultivated. When that time comes, America 
will have a cultivated and humanized democracy capable of 
protecting itself against all class aggression and ready to live life 
with the grace and dignity that human life deserves. 

And in the kindergarten all this training of lower nerve 
centers takes place in a social atmosphere to which the children 
are fully alive and to which they freely respond. Sympathy, 
emulation, hope, fear, selfishness, altruism, all the passions that 
gather round social life and intercourse are available for the 
teacher who knows how to use them. Hence the work and play 
must be directed to group activities that will give wide and 
ordered activity to all the feelings of social life. Just as the child 
is trained to walk erect, so he must be trained to play the game 
of life fairly and generously. As he is trained to articulate 
distinctly, so he must be trained to speak honestly. Most of us 
are good because we have been trained to be good, and we have 
the habit. 

The teacher, standing as the embodiment of authority, can 
and should command absolute obedience; in the various combi- 
nation of the group she will find all the other relations that go 
to make up our human institutions. The kindergarten is an 
enlarged and self-conscious home, and a miniature state. So, 
too, in groups, the industrial games can be carried through all 
stages of simple production and distribution; while in dramatic 
combinations, they can figure forth the relations and the crises of 
life. Probably all sex distinctions had best be, as far as possible, 
ignored in the kindergarten period. They are far too important 
in our adult life; they had best wait on older years. 
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To work out these basal conceptions of industry, society, and 
life the teacher must depend largely on imitation. All the sur- 
roundings of little children’s lives should be simple and capable 
of childish imitation. The teacher should stand and walk well, 
she should have a cultivated voice and should dress with taste and 
variety. The kindergarten should look more like a living room 
than a school; and bad children should be quickly eliminated 
by making them good. We cannot afford to reform bad chil- 
dren, whether from rich homes or poor, by having them associate 
with good children four or five years old. 

The imagination, as we have said, enables the child to accom- 
plish through play what his powers cannot compass in reality. 
Hence, industrial games are very effective, but they should 
always be organized on the basis of some actual observation and 
experience. That is what imagination can do at this time; it can 
make observation real, through tactual and muscular experience. 
Nowhere else does the ordinary kindergarten curriculum lay 
itself open to graver criticisms than in the imaginative plays. 
They must be developed directly out of experience, even if they 
do not recapitulate the experiences of the race. 

Dramatic activity, based on imagination, should deal also 
with the affairs of the home and the neighborhood. And here 
again they must really appeal to the children as connected with 
life; otherwise they are not exercises for imagination, but mere 
mimicry. Instead of gripping the feelings and shaping them, 
they stultify them. The real life of the homes from which the 
children come should be represented, but lifted and glorified by 
the play of imaginative fancy. 

On the side of aesthetics we are coming to realize that little 
children have not the ability to grasp wholes, to feel the charm of 
proportions and of suggested associations in which all developed 
art rests. They like brilliant colors and strong sounds and they 
are especially fond of rhythmic repetition. Dress is the form in 
which beauty appeals to them most strongly and here it is doubt- 
less blended with egotism, in their own case, or, when others are 
concerned, with admiration for the wearer. The kindergarten 
can do little more than give plenty of sense experiences, properly 
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related, out of which the children in later years may build up 
forms of beauty. 

Institutions have all the selfishness of human beings, with few 
of their generous impulses. They tend to usurp the proper 
functions of other related institutions and to gather everything 
into their own hands. The church illustrated this tendency during 
the Middle Ages. The public school now tends to take over the 
functions of the home, the neighborhood and the state itself. 
But the business of the school should be to supplement the home 
and related institutions. It is true that the teacher should have a 
complete philosophy of life in mind to guide her in her work, 
but in the country village the kindergarten curriculum should 
give much of what the city home naturally furnishes, while in 
Boston it should bring the child into contact with what the village 
child sees daily all about his home. 

There are then these two reasons why we cannot formulate a 
universal curriculum for kindergartners. In the first place, the 
kindergarten must take up and use the experience the child has 
already met; and in the second place, it must supplement the 
home. It might be possible and desirable to work out type 
curricula for well-to-do country village homes, for industrial 
centers like Manchester, for congested slum districts, and for 
fashionable city homes. Where life is so fluid, however, as it 
is with little children, it must generally be better for the teacher 
to be well grounded in fundamental principles and then to work 
out a daily course of exercises, following the seasons, knitting 
her work on to daily experience and filling out the acreage of 
interest and need, not cultivated by the home. Te do this, she 
must be well acquainted with the development of little children, 
she must have a vivid and complete philosophy of life, and she 
must be trained to think of her institution as one of several, all 
working to give the children life more abundantly. 

The older school of kindergartners will say that in all this 
I have touched but the surface of the subject. They will say that 
this world of ours is knit together in a sane and comprehensible 
system and that the teacher of little children should always have 
this final scheme of things in mind and should present in the 
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exercises and games types of universal and eternal excellence. 
They will tell me that only a great philosopher can see these uni- 
versals in types and that Frederick Froebel has done this work 
for us and has given us a permanent frame work of symbolic 
exercises that we must be content to follow. 

To this I can only reply that I doubt the finality of any inter- 
pretation of life. The theology of Froebel’s day has largely 
disappeared ; as Christian Scientist, as Agnostic, or as a Catholic, 
I must work over again my conception of the Eternal Cause of 
all things and of my relation to him. The political absolutism 
of Froebel’s day, surrounded by French Revolution ideas, is 
giving place to something that looks more and more like cosmo- 
politan socialism. The formal modes of thought of the earlier 
nineteenth century have given way to investigation guided by 
hypothesis ; and the next great synthesis may very well care less 
for form and color and more for spirit and life. 

For myself, I am content to study the past in the light of 
present needs, to live in the present and hope forward. This is 
a time of transition and I do not dare chain my mind to any 
dogma. At the same time I realize the danger of going on with- 
out a definite sense of where I am going. I may waste my life 
and the lives of the children intrusted to me in an idle quest, . 
but such is life. I cannot return to fixed dogmas in religion nor 
in politics—why should I in education? 


































PRIMITIVE SONGS AND DANCES: A SECOND-GRADE 
ASSEMBLY 





MABEL RAY GOODLANDER 
Ethical Culture School, New York City 





THE CAVE MEN’S CHANTS 

The immediate inspiration for these cave men’s chants came 
from Miss Dopp’s story, in The Early Cave Men, of the death of 
the saber-toothed tiger, who was killed by the hero Strong Arm. 
The people celebrated their deliverance from this terrible animal 
by a feast, where they rejoiced with chants and dances. 

Before making their verses, the children were asked to 
imagine what the cave men probably said in their chants and 
decided on a few simple points, such as the following : 

1. The cave men were glad Saber-tooth was dead. 

2. He was a terrible beast and all the people feared him. 

3. Strong Arm was a brave man and a hero. 

As many of the children did not know the nature of a chant, 
this was explained and illustrated for them. In their own pro- 
ductions, however, the chant as differing from the more lyrical 
form of song was not insisted upon. The work was all oral; in 
some cases words and music were given together, but most of 
the children made their lines first and the music afterward. 

The words and music are given. here in their original form, 
except two verses, where individuals were helped by other mem- 
bers of the class in correcting the rhythm of their lines. The 
author of No. 3 borrowed his tune from No. 1, with some very 
slight changes. Chant No. 7 was composed by several children, 
each giving a sentence, which was written on the board by the 
teacher. The music was supplied afterward by one child. 

The monotony of the music, with the repetition of phrases, 
noticeable in these verses, give them a form resembling in char- 
acter the music of early peoples. Children’s original songs often 
fail to have such a characteristic form because the demands of 
their subject are not so simple. 
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Strong-arm was a man of youth, He killed the fearful Sa-ber-tooth, 
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killed the Sa-ber Tooth so fierce,And gave a cave to the fire clan. 
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Strong-arm killed him with his spear, And all the peo-ple called him hero, 
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—MARION 
IX 


Some brave men once lived in a cave, 
They were very strong and very brave, 
And Strong Arm killed Saber-tooth, 
And they called him their brave youth. 
—JoHN 
Xx 
Strong Arm was so brave and good 
He killed the fearful Saber-tooth. 
He took his fur and tusks away, 
And from his flesh made a feast all day. 
—Howarp 
XI 
Strong Arm was a brave old man, 
He killed Saber-tooth, the beast of prey. 
Let us praise him all we can, 
Let us dance and sing today. 


—LovuISsE 
XII 
Strong Arm is a hero, 
He killed the Saber-tooth. 
Now we have a feast today 
Until the neighbors go away. 
—DorotTHy 


XIII 
Saber-tooth was fierce and wild, 
And he killed all the people. 
Strong Arm climbed up in a tree 
Where Saber-tooth was sleeping, 
Strong Arm threw a spear down 
And killed the Saber-tooth. 


—MarcGareT R. 
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THE CAVE MEN’S DANCE 


Miss Dopp’s story tells how the cave people beat upon bones 
for their dancing and the children suggested the use of stones 
upon logs of wood. They tried both of these instruments, 
using the simple two-pulse rhythm characteristic of most primi- 
tive music. This was produced in primitive fashion, the weak 
accent being formed by the fall of the hammer after the rebound 
from the stroke which gives the strong note. 

In their efforts to fit suitable steps and movements to the 
music, some of the children undoubtedly applied knowledge 
gained from the Indian shows so often seen in New York, and 
the less ready members of the class imitated the others. The 
teacher organized their suggestions and drilled them in the 
rhythm. The dance in its simplest form consisted of two 
springs upon each foot, bending the knees, but lifting only the 
heel from the ground. As the dance went on it grew faster, the 
arms were waved over the head, and the steps were elaborated. 
This was done by lifting the whole foot from the ground, when 
springing on the strong accent, and by crossing one foot in front 
or throwing it out in front or behind, while springing on the 
other foot. The knees were bent and the body inclined slightly 
forward throughout the dance. 

When the results of the work were presented at an assembly 
the chants were sung by their authors and the dance followed. 
Two musicians beat upon bones and logs, a dozen braves danced 
one after another round the circle, while the chorus of cave 
people sang over and over in time to the drums: 

Strong Arm was a man of youth 
He killed the fearful Saber-tooth, etc. 

In the development of the chants and dances, several Eng- 
lish, music, and game periods were used. The music teacher 
co-operated with the class teacher in the work. 
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HISTORY STORIES WRITTEN BY THIRD-GRADE 
CHILDREN 


GUDRUN THORNE-THOMSEN 
The University of Chicago Elementary School 





The following stories were composed by children of the third 
grade after a year’s study of early trade and transportation. The 
class was divided into two groups, each consisting of twelve mem- 
bers. In one group the Homeric Greeks, in the other the early 
Norsemen were selected as types for this study. Each group 
desired to give the result of their study to the other group, and 
for this purpose the stories were written. The plot of these 
stories is entirely original. In planning, the children chose the 
topics, and points under each topic, which were to be covered: 
Leave-taking ; incidents on the sea: (1) storm, (2) battle, etc. 
Around these points the plot was woven. Generally speaking, all 
members of the group contributed, although to a varying extent. 
It was of great interest to the teacher to note how differently the 
children responded in this group undertaking. One child, for 
instance, who in ordinary individual composition expressed her- 
self very meagerly, under the stimulus of the group became one 
of the best contributors. Another child from her enjoyment of 
the picturesque language of the Odyssey gave the choicest expres- 
sions, and in this way set a standard for the group. Criticisms 
and suggestions were given, and taken in the kindliest spirit. 


THE NORSE TRADER 


Harold, king of Norway once decided to take a journey to Spain. 

He took four boats, one for provisions, for armor, food, clothes, and 
trading goods, the other three for his men. When the boats were ready to 
sail all the women and children were gathered on the shore to say farewell. 

Before the sails were furled they offered up prayers and sacrifice to Odin, 
the all-father, and asked him to give them fair weather, and to Thor, and 
asked him to give them victory over their foes. 

For six days and nights they had pleasant weather; the north wind 
helped them along toward Spain. But on the seventh day a storm broke 
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out. The sun was hidden behind the clouds, the waves dashed over their 
boats. King Harold ordered the sails down and the men to the oars. The 
boats were tossed about and were driven far out of their course. 

The men hardly thought anything of this storm. They sang and laughed 
—it was just fun for them. At noon the next day the clouds passed over 
and in the faint light there appeared a winged dragon. 

“Now, ready for a fight!” cried King Harold. “If I’m not mistaken 
that’s the dragon of King Thorstein.” 

There was a clashing of swords, spears and arrows flew like the flashes 
of Thor's hammer. Many a brave warrior on King Thorstein’s boat fell 
dead that day. 

King Thorstein begged for mercy and gave rich presents to King Harold, 
and King Harold let him go. 

After fifty days they arrived in Spain. The people came down in 
crowds to the boats to see who were coming. 

King Harold said: “We are Norsemen come to trade.” 

“We welcome you Norse traders!” said the strangers. “And what have 
you to trade with us?” 

King Harold answered: “We have skins of bears, silver foxes, wolves, 
ermine, also tin and amber.” 

The strangers said: “And what do you want of us?” 

King Harold answered: “We want gold, silver, silks, and rugs.” 

Then a trader came forward and invited King Harold into the town to 
see his goods. 

King Harold took his skins, amber, and tin, and loaded them on a cart 
and took ten men with him and went into the town. There were high 
walls around the town and it was built on a high hill. 

King Harold and the trader went into the trader’s shop and King Harold 
looked at his goods. He saw a beautiful piece of silk which he liked very 
much, and King Harold asked: 

“Where did this piece of beautiful silk come from?” 

The trader said: “It came from far off India.” 

“And how did you get it?” King Harold asked. 

The trader said: “I was down in India and saw this piece of silk and 
liked it very much, so I bought it with a great many other things which I 
will show you. We were twelve traders with our camels and traveled for 
thousands of miles through the desert. We brought our goods to Phoenicia 
where our boats were ready for us. From there we sailed to this country. 
Here is a lovely vase with drawings on it from Greece; here are spices and 
perfumes from Arabia. And all this silver is found here in this country 
of Spain.” 

“What is this piece of silk worth?” asked King Harold. 

“Three weights of amber, or you may give me a man of gold.” 

King Harold then weighed out the golden amber, and gave it to the trader. 
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King Harold bought vases and other pottery, perfume, and gold. He paid 
with silver foxes, tin, and amber. Then he saw the silver and asked how 
much ten weights of silver were worth. 

“Three weights of gold,” said the trader. 

Then King Harold took off his arm ring, cut off a piece and weighed 
it. It was three weights of gold, and he gave that to the trader. 

King Harold said farewell to the trader and thanked him for his kind- 
ness, and started toward his boats. On his way he met a young man from 
Greece and talked to him and liked him very much. He invited him to his 
ship where he told him about his life in Norway, about the many battles he 
had fought and won, and finally asked him to go to Norway with him. 

Glaucus, the Greek, thanked King Harold, and said he would like to go 
very much. 

It took two days to get provisions for the home journey,. and then they 
sailed. 

After forty nights and days they saw the coast of Norway, and their 
hearts were glad within them. 

Queen Gyda had been watching for many days from the hills for the 
white sails of King Harold’s ships. One morning she came running down 
the hill. Quite out of breath she told the people: “King Harold and his 
men are coming home. Hurry to get the feast ready.” 

At noon a crowd of people were gathered on the shore to welcome King 
Harold home. When he landed Queen Gyda ran up to him and said: 

“Long have I been watching for you to come home. This morning when 
I saw the wings of your dragon I thanked the gods for bringing you home 
to me. Come to the feast hall, the tables are set and the mead is ready.” 

King Harold said: “This is Glaucus, a Greek, whom I met in Spain. 
Make a place for him at my side.” 

Then they went forward to the feast hall. The fire blazed and sparkled, 
and the shields on the wall glittered like the sun. At one end of the table 
sat King Harold and at the other end sat Queen Gyda. By King Harold’s 
side sat the stranger from Greece. And all around the walls on wooden 
benches sat King Harold’s men. 

King Harold told all his adventures and showed the things he had 
brought from Spain. And Glaucus told about the old Olympic games, and 
how many victories he had won in similar games. When the mead horns 
were brought in, King Harold made a vow that he would be foster brother 
to Glaucus and would ‘help him always. Then he distributed rich gifts to 
all his friends, and there was much joy and merrymaking. 

Then the skald Eivind sang this song: 

King Harold went across the sea 
To trade for silver and gold. 
Four ships to far-off Spain took he 
With a hundred men right bold. 
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One day at sea a storm broke out, 
The thunder roared and rang; 
Their ships were driven all about, 
The men but laughed and sang. 


From out the mist a dragon came, 
It was a fiery foe; 
The swords and spears flashed like a flame 
And hundreds went below. 
All hail to Harold, glorious king, 
And hail to all his men! 
Long life and joy to them we sing 
And victories again. 


THE GREEK TRADER 


Once upon a time King Menelaus wanted some beautiful things and he 
sent for a trader. 

Now the trader’s name was Aeson. When Aeson reached the palace 
the king’s servant came out to greet him. The servant said, “Welcome, 
Aeson, come in and rest.” 

Immediately the king sent a servant with water in a golden pitcher who 
poured it over Aeson’s hands into a silver basin and brought him a chair 
whereon was a rest for his feet. Another servant brought platters of meat 
and baskets of bread and Aeson satisfied his hunger. 

Then Aeson went and bowed down before the king, and the king said, 

“Some beautiful things I need; rugs, ivory, silks, jewels, armor, and 
purple cloth. How soon can you sail?” 

“Oh, brave Menelaus,” said the trader, “I can sail in my black-hulled 
ships on the tenth sun-rise.” 

On the tenth day Aeson came again to the palace and said to the king, 

“Oh brave Menelaus, I am ready to sail. I have five ships with twenty 
well-armed men aboard each ship. I have abundance of food and water in 
goat-skin bottles.” 

“A safe journey to you,” said Menelaus. 

Before sailing Aeson and his men gathered on the seashore and offered 
sacrifice to the gods. While the smoke ascended to Zeus, Aeson poured wine 
into the sea and prayed: “Oh strong and mighty Poseidon, give me smooth 
seas and gentle winds, that my black-hulled ships may safely reach port.” 

Then Aeson called his men aboard the ships and bade them loose the 
cables and take their places on the rowers’ benches. 

The ships sailed lightly over the sea, skimming the water like sea-gulls 
on the wing. 

One day Aeson and his men spied a ship approaching them. Aeson said, 
“Be ready for an attack if it proves to be an enemy.” 
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As they drew nearer many arrows came swiftly flying over the water. 
Aeson’s men returned the fire and the battle raged fiercely for three hours. 
At the end of that time Aeson captured the pirates’ ship and took the men 
prisoners. When Aeson boarded the ship he found gold and silver money 
and armor. 

Two months after leaving Greece Aeson reached the island of Cyprus and 
got food and water. In another week he entered a Phoenician harbor. 

From his ship Aeson saw a walled city on a high hill. He anchored his 
ships in the harbor and went ashore. 

When he entered the city he went at once to the market-place. He met 
a trader with purple cloth. 

“What do you want for this cloth?” said Aeson. 

“What have you to trade for it?” said the trader. 

“T have wool, vases, and ox-hides.” : 

“T should like to have some wool. How much cloth do you want?” 

“About 100 cubits. How much wool do you want for it?” 

“Three pounds for each cubit,” said the trader. 

“All right,” said Aeson, and bought the cloth. 

The trader then showed him some ivory from Africa, some of it carved 
and some uncarved. 

“How much is it worth?” said Aeson. 

“Fifty talents for the uncarved and seventy-five talents for the carved,” 
said the trader. 

Aeson thought this was too much and offered the trader forty-five talents 
for one and seventy talents for the other and they finally agreed on this price. 

Next Aeson bought bronze armor from the armor-maker for fifty pieces 
of gold for each suit of armor. 

Another trader said, “Here are some beautiful silks and precious stones 
from India. It was very hard work to bring these things to Phoenicia. It 
was dusty and hot crossing the desert with the caravan. We suffered for 
water. One day we saw palm trees in the distance and hastened to get 
the water we knew was there. As we drew near the trees disappeared. It 
was only a mirage. Later we did find some water which we made haste to 
get. We filled our goat-skin bottles and went farther toward Phoenicia. 
By and by our bottles were empty and we again suffered from thirst. For 
three days we saw no water and then found a very small quantity. 

Another day a great sand storm came up and we had to lie down and 
cover our heads until it passed. Two of our men were smothered. At last 
we reached home after our struggle and thirst.” ; 

When Aeson had bought all the things he needed he loaded them on his 
ships and sailed for Greece. He had a pleasant voyage with only one day of 
storm. 

He went immediately to the palace, his men following with the goods. 
The palace shone brilliantly with gold and silver and gleaming bronze. 
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Helen came in with her ladies in waiting. Menelaus waited impatiently 
on his throne. All the servants and soldiers crowded in to see the things 
\eson had brought. 

The king said, “You must have had a good voyage to get back so soon.” 

As Aeson unpacked the things everybody became very much excited and 
crowded closer to see them. When he held up the silks and purple cloth 
Helen and her ladies said, “Oh, how beautiful.” When the armor was brought 
out the men began to put it on. 

“Part of this armor I got for nothing,” said Aeson. We met some 
pirates and in the course of a three-hours’ fight I captured the ship.” 

“Tt makes me think of the scenes of Troy,” said the men. 

Then Aeson brought out the ivory and the glistening jewels. He gave to 
Helen a beautiful amber necklace. 

“How beautiful it is!” said Helen. ‘What is it made of?” 

“Tt is amber—found in the cold seas of the far north.” 

Then Aeson said, “Oh brave and mighty Menelaus, I have found out 
how to make the gleaming bronze. Here is copper from the mountains of 
Cyprus and tin from far-away England.” 

Instantly the whole palace was in an uproar and King Menelaus said, 
“Aeson, I shall reward thee greatly for this.” 

Then the king ordered the servants to prepare a great feast for Aeson 
and his men. 











A PLAY FESTIVAL BY THE SEVENTH GRADE 


MICHALENA CARROLL 
New Paltz, N. Y. 





The following paper is a report of a play festival held by the 
seventh grade of the New Paltz Training School in June, 1907. 
The subject is treated from its original beginnings, and embraces 
the following points of view: (1) The historical basis and the 
scheme pursued in imparting the instruction; (2) The manner 
in which the play was organized; (3) The general scheme in the 
preparation for the play; (4) The explanation of the play’s 
phases: (a) the tableaux; (b) the crusade in the streets. 

.... The true old times 
When every morning brought a noble chance 
And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Before a man can derive the full benefit from his own period 
and thereby contribute worthily to the future, he must realize by 
what struggles his predecessors purchased the privileges which 
he now enjoys. This retrospect should be taken early in life when 
the imagination is keen. The child should live through the trials 
and triumphs of his race. He should unconsciously measure 
himself with his hero brothers of the past. Thus a closer rela- 
tion will be established between him and his fellow-men. 

In accordance with the above ideas, the seventh grade of the 
New Paltz State Normal School studied the history of the 
Crusades. To give the children an idea of the magnitude of the 
Crusaders’ inconvenience and perseverance, a few lessons were 
given on the geography, physiography, and history of Palestine. 
The children reviewed their Bible history from the time of Abra- 
ham, through the life of the Israelites in Egypt, up to the time of 
the Crusades. 

Throughout the work the children were encouraged to make 
their own inferences, and to discover an effect from acause. The 
following reason for the establishment of government among the 
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Israelites, given by a child of twelve, is a good example. He 
said that when the Israelites were shepherds, in order to obtain 
good grazing land, they were obliged to travel from place to 
place, and therefore the people became scattered. When they 
undertook agriculture, they became localized where they tilled 
their soil, and formed groups, and later as the groups felt the 
need of a leader and laws, they originated a simple form of gov- 
ernment. In every case the teacher was especially careful to make 
each child feel that his influence was valuable. A series of lessons 
on the life of Mohammed was presented, and, so far as explana- 
tion was legitimate, the Mohammedan religion was explained. 

In dealing with the Saracen apart from his religion, emphasis 
was laid upon his customs, occupations, inventions, conquests, his 
contributions to the world, and his character. The spirit of 
adverse criticism was avoided as much as possible. The children 
were led to realize their indebtedness to all peoples of the past, 
thus reducing their deficiencies to minor importance. 

During the study of the Saracens’ conquests and life in 
Morocco and Spain, an opportunity was afforded to give the chil- 
dren a glance at the Alhambra, its use, its architecture, its ruin, 
and its importance today. At this point the Mohammedans were 
left for a time and attention was given to pilgrims and pilgrim- 
ages, beginning with the origin of pilgrimages, and continuing 
through the various phases of the subject up to the pilgrim’s 
burial. 

To establish an appreciation for the significance of events 
which prefaced the Crusades, it was necessary to give a few 
lessons on the conditions in various countries and on the relation 
of countries to one another. In this connection, the Greek Empire 
was studied as to its power as a nation, its ruler, its capital, and 
the importance of the location of the latter to Europe. From the 
last point, the children were able to infer the result to Europe of 
the possible fall of Constantinople into the hands of the Saracens, 
and likewise to understand why the Saracens were eager to seize 
the city. 

The latter point introduced the subject of the Crusades. 
Three Crusades were studied in detail and one in general. 
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In studying a Crusade, the specific causes were discovered first 
which included the study of councils held by the pope and by 
monks. Then followed the social and military nature and inci- 
dents of the army, including the battles fought (with their causes, 
events, and results) which battles were turning-points, classifica- 
tion of the Crusade as successful or unsuccessful and why, and the 
results of the Crusade to Europe, to the world then, and to the 
world today. In following the different leaders through a Cru- 
sade, an excellent opportunity to compare courage with cowardice 
and wisdom with ignorance was afforded, but comparisons were 
made by the children almost unconsciously. 

The last step in the sequence of work was the summing-up of 
the results of the particular Crusade in order to find out the gen- 
eral results to the world. The general results were classified as 
(1) agricultural; (2) social; (3) military; (4) commercial; (5) 
intellectual; (6) political. 

As exercises the children wrote essays, made outlines of 
work, and made maps, marking the routes followed by the various 
crusading expeditions. 


THE PLAY FESTIVAL 


At the end of the year, the children were eager to give an 
exhibit of their work. They decided upon a series of tableaux 
which should represent the sequence of their work by depicting 
the decisive events in the history of the Crusades. The tableaux 
were to be preceded by a street pageant. The selection and assign- 
ment of the characters that should appear were made by the class. 
This phase of the work was very interesting because of the man- 
ner in which the children ignored the personal element. 

The character of the festival necessitated considerable hand- 
work, which called upon the children’s knowledge of manual 
training, sewing, and art, as well as history. 

After the tableaux and pageant had been arranged, the prob- 
lem of costuming was considered. It was thought best to keep 
the attire very simple and merely suggestive of mediaeval cos- 
tumes. The children made and helped make their paraphernalia. 
During one period, two boys came into the assembly where the 
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teacher was arranging material, and, securing a needle and thread, 
they sewed yards of cheesecloth together, on which their scenery 
was to be painted. The armor was made of gray cambric painted 
to represent link armor. 

Before making their shields, the children studied the history 
of the cross and various styles of shields, drawing the different 
forms. From their drawings they selected the shield and cross 
which they preferred. Having arranged the cross in an appropri- 
ate design on the shield, they worked out the color scheme, adher- 
ing to the idea of complementary pairs, which was one phase of 
the color theory studied in the grade. With their small shields 
as models, they made their large ones of pasteboard in the 
Manual-Training Department. These were brought to the art 
class and decorated according to the small patterns. 

Pennants were next worked out very much as were the 
shields, except that they were made entirely in the art and history 
periods. The sail for the boat which should appear in the parade 
was constructed in the Manual-Training Department under the 
direction of the History Department. The boat was a real row- 
boat placed on a wagon, and draped with orange and green cheese- 
cloth to match the sail. 

The horse trappings were very simple. They consisted of a 
blanket and a sash tied with long ends in front, all of which cor- 
responded in color with the cross on the rider’s breast. 

Each participant, except the monks and pilgrims, carried a 
spear or a pennant and a shield. 

All the costuming and dramatization were done in one week. 
Only two of the rehearsals were in costume. At the first rehearsal, 
conditions seemed to point to failure. The next rehearsal looked 
more promising, and by the third, the children had lost all self- 
consciousness and entered fully into the spirit of the work. Each 
child had his individual opinion regarding the attitude he should 
assume. Some would kneel and lean forward as though eager to 
listen to Peter and Urban; some looked down in sorrow; some 
assumed an expression of joy. They all entered into the spirit of 
the time. Of course some required more time than others to for- 
get themselves, but all seemed eager to make the affair a success. 
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THE MARCH 


The pageant was called “An Original Crusade,” because not 
only one Crusade was depicted ; but it showed a typical crusading 
army on its way to the Holy Land, the stations in life from which 
Crusaders and pilgrims came, their method of travel, the leaders 
of various expeditions, the nations which contributed most toward 
the movement, the instigators of the wars, and the Christians’ 
opponent, the Saracen. 

The underlying spirit of the Crusade is perhaps best expressed 
in the motto, “Live pure lives, think pure thoughts, right wrongs.” 
In order to emphasize the Crusade idea, the characters were 
arranged so as to form a cross (see illustration). Here the 
sequence of work was still maintained. The Saracen, or the one 
who made war necessary, was the foremost figure; a typical 
French and a typical German Crusader (the Saracens’ two great- 
est opponents) followed, carrying a white banner bearing the 
motto, Deus vult! Deus vult! Peter the Hermit and St. Ber- 
nard, being the two who did most to arouse the people’s enthu- 
siasin, followed, the latter on horseback; the four leaders of the 
first Crusade were on horseback and spaced so as to form the 
horizontal limb of the cross; in their rear were Conrad III and 
Louis VII, the leaders of the second Crusade; next came a 
typical pilgrim and Frederick Barbarossa of the third Crusade; 
Richard I and Philip II followed on horseback, and last came the 
boat in which were Crusaders and pilgrims on their way to the 
Holy Land. 

At an appointed hour, the children assembled at the Town 
Hall and put on their costumes; then they organized their line of 
march and paraded the streets of the village, returning to the hall. 
As soon as the children had rested, they formed in single file, and, 
led by Pope Urban, entered the auditorium, singing the Crusaders’ 
hymn, in which the rest of the school joined. Thus the procession 
slowly marched to the stage at the opposite side of the auditorium, 
where the players took their places behind the curtain at the rear 
of the stage, ready to present the tableaux which followed. 
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THE TABLEAUX 


Saracen conducting a merchant’s quarter or bazaar. 
Peter the Hermit addressing his wayside audience. 
Urban conducting the Council of Clermont. 
The four leaders of the first Crusade. 
Saint Bernard and followers at Vezelay. 
6. Philip II, Richard I, and Frederick Barbarossa with fol- 
lowers. 
7. All Crusaders singing the “Pilgrims’ Chorus.” 
In order that the tableaux should be better understood by the 
audience, the children advised having some explanation of each 


— 
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scene. Therefore pupils were selected to introduce and explain 
each tableaux. 

Inasmuch as the Saracen through his threatening attitude 
toward Constantinople was really the one who caused the first 
Crusade to be organized, he was given the first place. In order 
that he might be shown in a purely Saracenic environment, he was 
represented as the keeper of a bazaar, sitting huddled up among 
his wares counting his coins. Back of him and back of all the 
succeeding scenes, was a large screen, painted by the teacher, 
which showed the towers of Jerusalem just above a hill, sur- 
rounded by trees. This was done in order to emphasize the fact 
that through all the struggle, the recovery of the Holy City was 
uppermost in the Crusaders’ hearts. The thought of Jerusalem 
was back of all they did or anticipated doing. 

Scene 2 showed the first man who made an attempt to arouse 
the world to the true state of affairs in the East. Just before the 
curtain was dropped, Peter raised his hand and repeated the 
passage from Eph. 6:10-17. 

Scene 3 enabled the class to show the great sympathy shown 
by Pope Urban, and the means by which he transmitted his won- 
derful enthusiasm to his hearers in the Council of Clermont. Sud- 
denly, some knelt and the others stood upright and exclaimed, 
Deus vult! Deus vult! Thus was shown the transition from the 
pilgrim spirit to that of the Crusader. Then Urban raised his 
arms and said, “This day has been fulfilled in your midst, the 
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saying of our Lord, ‘Where two or three are gathered together in 
thy name, there am I in the midst of them.’” 

Scene 4 was purely a tableau; the four leaders stood in front 
with their followers grouped back of them. This scene showed 
that the pope’s efforts had been of some avail. 

Scene 5 showed the great preacher of the second Crusade at 
his famous Council of Vezelay, with the two rulers who were 
influenced by him to enter upon the Crusade. 

Scene 6 represented the three leaders of the third Crusade with 
their followers. 

The exhibit would not fulfil its purpose if closed by the last 
tableau, therefore three children were chosen to state the results 
of the Crusade to the world at large, thus making the audience 
realize the meaning of the study. 

After results had been given, all the characters appeared and 
sang the “Pilgrim’s Chorus,” in which intermediate pupils and 
normal students joined. 

















HELEN KELLER AND THE LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
PROBLEM 


JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





If the Society for the Scientific Study of Education—form- 
erly known as the Herbart Society—would but consent to look 
into the methods whereby Helen Keller acquired her remarkable 
command of English, the results might, in the course of a few 
eons, come to have some perceptible effect upon the absurd per- 
formances now going on all over America in the name of 
“language work.” Probably the most interesting character of 
the present century from an educational standpoint is this blind 
and deaf girl whose name is a synonym for marvelous achieve- 
ment in the face of stupendous obstacles. But what she has 
accomplished is of less importance to the school world than the 
manner in which she was enabled to accomplish. It would be 
well for the rising generation if every grade teacher could be 
persuaded to read with care Helen Keller’s Story of My Life 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), and then to study also the “Supple- 
mentary Account of Helen Keller’s Education,” to be found in 
the same volume, written by John Albert Macy, now editor of 
The Youth’s Companion. 

Miss Annie Sullivan, teacher of Helen Keller, had herself 
been blind for many years, although she later regained her sight. 
During the six years which she spent at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, in Boston, she had been in the same house with 
that other famous blind deaf-mute, Laura Bridgeman. She had 
thus become especially fitted by previous experience for the 
unusual work to which she was called. That she was, moreover, 
by nature a great teacher, whose name will be honored side by 
side with those of the world’s most famous educators, is con- 
ceded by all who know how great is the work she has done. 

With the kind permission of Mr. Macy I give here a number 
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of short extracts from his valuable account of Miss Sullivan’s 
work, in the hope that many teachers of more favored children 
may thus be led to a thorough study of the original account, as 
well as to a practical application in their own work of the methods 
used by Miss Sullivan in the training of Helen Keller. 

Helen Keller was born June 27, 1880; Miss Sullivan came 
to her March 3, 1887. Thus the little pupil was less than seven 
years old. It was however full time that she have a teacher, for, 
having no means for the communication of her desires, she was 
becoming less and less manageable. She was to all intents a 
savage little animal, without affection or understanding. Often 
kicking, screaming, and striking became her sole means for ask- 
ing for what she wished; but with the gift of language, gentle- 
ness displaced violence. 

The story throughout is intensely interesting. The gains 
were at first obtained solely through imitation, Miss Sullivan 
spelling the words doll and cake into Helen’s hand and trying to 
get her to associate the spelling with these objects. Helen imi- 
tated the letters very well, but did not for some time acquire the 
associations. I quote from Miss Sullivan’s letters: 

March 11, 1887. Helen knows several words now, but has no idea how to 
use them or that everything has a name. 

March 13, 1887. She has learned three new words, and when I give her 
the objects, the names of which she has learned, she spells them unhesitat- 
ingly; but she seems glad when the lesson is over. 

March 20, 1887. Helen has learned several nouns this week. “M-u-g” 
and “m-i-l-k” have given her more trouble than other words. When she 
spells “milk,” she points to the mug, and when she spells “mug,” she makes 
the sign for pouring or drinking, which shows that she has confused the 
words. She has no idea yet that everything has a name. 

March 28, 1887. She knows twelve words now. 

April 3, 1887. The hour from twelve to one is devoted to the learning 
of new words. But you mustn't think this is the only time I spell to Helen; 
for I spell in her hand everything we do all day long, although she has no 
idea as yet what the spelling means. .... On March 31 I found that Helen 
knew eighteen nouns and three verbs. Here is a list of the words. Those 
with a cross after them are words she asked for herself: Doll, mug, pin, key, 
dog, hat, cup, box, water, milk, candy, eve (x), finger (x), toe (x), head (x), 
cake, baby, mother, sit, stand, walk. On April 1 she learned the nouns 
knife, fork, spoon, saucer, tea, papa, bed, and the verb run. 
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April 5, 1887. Helen has taken the second great step in her education. 
She has learned that everything has a name, and that the manual alphabet is 
the key to everything she wants to know. .... This morning, while she was 
washing, she wanted to know the name for “water.” When she wants to 
know the name of anything, she points to it and pats my hand. I spelled 
“w-a-t-e-r” and thought no more about it until after breakfast. Then it 
occurred to me that with the help of this new word I might succeed in 
straightening out the “mug-milk” difficulty. We went out to the pump- 
house, and I made Helen hold her mug under the spout while I pumped. 
As the cold water gushed forth, filling the mug, I spelled “w-a-t-e-r” in 
Helen’s free hand. The word coming so close upon the sensation of cold 
water rushing over her hand seemed to startle her. She dropped the mug 
and stood as one transfixed. A new light came into her face. She spelled 
“water” several times. Then she dropped on the ground and asked for its 
name and pointed to the pump and the trellis, and suddenly turning round 
she asked for my name. I spelled “T-e-a-c-h-e-r.” Just then the nurse 
brought Helen’s little sister into the pump-house, and Helen spelled “b-a-b-y” 
and pointed to the nurse. All the way back to the house she was highly 
excited, and learned the name of every object she touched, so that in a few 
hours she had added thirty new words to her vocabulary. Here are some 
of them: Door, open, shut, give, go, come, and a great many more. 

P. S. I didn’t finish my letter in time to get it posted last night; so I 
shall add a line. Helen got up this morning like a radiant fairy. She has 
flitted from object to object, asking the name of everything. 

April 10, 1887. I have decided not to try to have regular lessons for the 
present. I am going to treat Helen exactly like a two-year-old child. It 
occurred to me the other day that it is absurd to require a child to come to 
a certain place at a certain time and recite certain lessons, when he has not 
yet acquired a working vocabulary. I sent Helen away and sat down to think. 
I asked myself, “How does a normal child learn language?” The answer was 


simple: “By imitation.” .... But long before he utters his first word, he 
understands what is said to him..... I shall talk into her hand as we talk 
into the baby’s ears..... I shall use complete sentences in talking to her, 


and fill out the meaning with gestures and her descriptive signs when 
necessity requires it; but I shall not try to keep her mind fixed on any one 
thing. I shall do all I can to interest and stimulate it, and wait for results. 

April 24, 1887. The new scheme works splendidly. Helen knows the 
meaning of more than a hundred words now, and learns new ones daily. .... 
If I say, “Get your hat and we will go to walk,” she obeys instantly. The 
two words, “hat” and “walk” would have the same effect; but the whole 
sentence, repeated many times during the day, must in time impress itself 
upon the brain, and by and by she will use it herself. 


May 8, 1887. I am beginning to suspect all elaborate and special systems 
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of education. They seem to me to be built up on the supposition that every 
child is a kind of idiot who must be taught to think; whereas, if the child is 
left to himself, he will think more and better, if less showily. Let him go 
and come freely, let him touch real things and combine his impressions for 
himself, instead of sitting indoors at a little round table, while a sweet- 
voiced teacher suggests that he build a stone wall with his wooden blocks, 
or make a rainbow out of strips of colored paper, or plant straw trees in 
bead flower-pots. Such teaching fills the mind with artificial associations 
that must be got rid of before the child can develop independent ideas out 
of actual experiences. 

Helen had signs for small and large long before I came to her..... The 
other day I substituted the words small and large for these signs, and she 
at once adopted the words and discarded the signs. I can now tell her to 
bring me a large book or a small plate, to go upstairs slowly, to run fast, 
ind to walk quickly. This morning she used the conjunction and for the 
first time. I told her to shut the door, and she added, “and lock.” 

Since I have abandoned the idea of regular lessons, I find that Helen 
learns much faster. I am convinced that the time spent by the teacher in 
digging out of the child what she has put into him, for the sake of satisfy- 
ing herself that it has taken root, is so much time thrown away [italics 
mine]. Jt’s much better, I think, to assume that the child is doing his part, 
and that the seed you have sown will bear fruit in due time. 

May 16, 1887. It is wonderful how words generate ideas. Every new 
word Helen learns seems to carry with it the necessity for many more. 

. .. Helen is eager to tell her mother everything she has seen. This desire 
to repeat what has been told her shows a marked advance in the develop- 
ment of her intellect, and is an invaluable stimulus to the acquisition of 
language. I ask all her friends to encourage her to tell them of her doings, 
and to manifest as much curiosity and pleasure in her little adventures as 
they possibly can. This gratifies the child’s love of approbation and keeps 
up her interest in things..... Thus her vocabulary grows apace, and the 
new words germinate and bring forth new ideas; and these are the stuff 
out of which heaven and earth are made. 

May 22, 1887. Helen is a wonderful child, so spontaneous and eager to 
learn. She knows about three hundred words now and a great many com- 
mon idioms, and it is not three months yet since she learned her first word. 

We have reading-lessons every day. Usually we take one of the little 
Readers up in a big tree near the house and spend an hour or two finding 
the words Helen already knows. We make a sort of game of it and try 
to see who can find the words most quickly, Helen with her fingers, or I 
with my eyes, and she learns as many new words as I can explain with the 
help of those she knows. When her fingers light upon words she knows, 
she fairly screams with pleasure and hugs and kisses me for joy, especially 
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if she thinks she has me beaten. It would astonish you to see how many 
words she learns in an hour in this pleasant manner. 

June 2, 1887. Helen begins to spell the minute she wakes up in the 
morning, and continues all day long. If I refuse to talk to her, she spells 
into her own hand, and apparently carries on the liveliest conversation with 
herself. 

I gave her my braille slate to play with, thinking that the mechanical 
pricking of holes in the paper would amuse her and rest her mind. But 
what was my astonishment when I found that the little witch was writing 
letters! .... One day she brought me a sheet that she had punched full of 
holes, and wanted to put it in an envelope and take it to the post-office. I 
asked her what she had written to Frank. She replied, “Much words. Puppy 
mother-dog—five. Baby—cry. Hot. Helen walk—no.—Sunfire—bad. Frank 
—come. Helen—kiss Frank. Strawberries—very good..... 

Helen is almost as eager to read as she is to talk. I find she grasps the 
import of whole sentences, catching from the context the meaning of words 
she doesn’t know. 

She has a perfect mania for counting. She has counted everything in 
the house, and is now busy counting the words in her primer. 

June 19, 1887. Helen will be seven years old the twenty-seventh of this 
0 | She knows four hundred words besides numerous proper nouns. 


{Mark this, Oh Famous Educators, who are wont to talk 
publicly, but foolishly, about the size of the vocabulary of the 
average citizen! And these four hundred words were learned by 
spelling each one, and wholly without the aid of eye and ear 
associations ! | 

In one lesson I taught her these words: bedstead, mattress, sheet, blanket, 
comforter, spread, pillow. The next day I found that she remembered all but 
spread. The same day she had learned, at different times, the words: house, 
weed, dust, swing, molasses, fast, slow, maple sugar, and counter, and she 
has not forgotten one of these last..... She can count to thirty very 
quickly, and can write seven of the square-head letters and the words which 
can be made with them... .. She discovered a hole in her boot the other 
morning, and, after breakfast, she went to her father and spelled, “Helen 
new boot Simpson (her brother) buggy store man.” One can easily see her 
meaning. 

July 31, 1887. Helen’s pencil-writing is excellent. I am teaching her 
the braille alphabet, and she is delighted to be able to make words her- 
self that she can feel. 

She has now reached the question stage of her development. It is 
“What?” “Why?” “When?” especially “Why?” all day long..... I know 
now that these questions indicate the child’s growing interest in the causes 
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of things. The “Why” is the door through which he enters the world of 
reason and reflection. On the whole, her questions are analogous to those 
that a bright three-year-old child asks. 

August 21, 1887. She remembers all that I told her about it [a drive], 
and in telling her mother repeated the very words and phrases I had used in 
describing it to her. 

August 28, 1887..... The readiness with which she comprehended the 
great facts of physical life confirmed me in the opinion that the child has 
dormant within him, when he comes into the world, all the experiences of the 
race. These experiences are like photographic negatives, until language 
develops them and brings out the memory images. 

September 18, 1887. I kept a record of everything she said last week and 
I found that she knows [that is, used; she would not use all her words in 
any one week!] six hundred words. This does not mean, however, that she 
always uses them correctly. Sometimes her sentences are like Chinese puz- 
zles; but they are the kind of puzzles children make when they try to express 
their half-formed ideas by means of arbitrary language. She has the true 
language impulse, and shows great fertility of resource in making the words 
at her command convey her meaning. 

October 25, 1887. She has begun to use the pronouns of her own accord. 
This morning I happened to say, “Helen will go upstairs.” She laughed and 
said, “Teacher is wrong. You will go upstairs.” This is another great for- 
ward step. 


FROM MISS SULLIVAN’S PUBLISHED LETTER IN THE PERKIN’S INSTITUTION REPORT 


October, 1887. Only those who are with her daily can realize the rapid ad- 
vancement which she is making in the acquisition of langugage. ... . Neither 
the length of the word nor the combination of letters seems to make any 
difference to the child. Indeed, she remembers heliotrope and chrysanthemum 
more readily than she does shorter names. At the end of August she knew 
625 words. 

I now thought it time to teach her to read printed words. [This refers 
to a previous date.] I took an alphabet sheet (with raised letters) and put 
her finger on the letter “A,” at the same time making “A” with my fingers. 
She moved her finger from one printed character to another as I formed 
each letter on my fingers. She learned all the letters, both capital and small, 
in one day. Next I turned to the first page of the primer and made her 
touch the word cat, spelling it on my fingers at the same time. Instantly she 
caught the idea, and asked me to find dog and many other words. Indeed, 
she was much displeased because I could not find her name in the book. 

December 12, 1887. Helen is as eager to have stories told her as any 
hearing child I ever knew. She has made me repeat the story of Little Red 
Riding-Hood so often that I believe I could say it backward. She likes 
stories that make her cry—I think we all do; it’s so nice to feel sad when 
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you’ve nothing particular to be sad about. I am teaching her little rhymes 
and verses, too. They fix beautiful thoughts in her memory. I think, too, 
that they quicken all the child’s faculties, because they stimulate the imagi- 
nation. Of course, I don’t try to explain everything. If I did there would 
be no opportunity for the play of fancy. Too much explanation directs the 
child’s attention to words and sentences, so that he fails to get the thought 
as a whole. I do not think anyone can read, or talk for that matter, until 
he forgets words and sentences in the technical sense. 

January 1, 1888. The Christmas season has furnished many lessons, and 
has added scores of new words to Helen’s vocabulary. 

For weeks we did nothing but talk and read and tell each other stories 
about Christmas. Of course I do not try to explain all the new words, nor 
does Helen fully understand the little stories I tell her; but constant repe- 
tition fixes the words and phrases in the mind, and little by little the mean- 
ing will come to her. I see no sense in “faking” conversation for the sake 
of teaching language. It’s stupid and deadening to pupil and teacher. Talk 
should be natural and have for its object an exchange of ideas. If there is 
nothing in the child’s mind to communicate, it hardly seems worth while to 
require him to write on the blackboard, or spell on his fingers, cut-and-dried 
sentences about “the cat,” “the bird,” “a dog.” I have tried from the begin- 
ning to talk naturally to Helen and to teach her to tell me only things that 
interest her and to ask questions only for the sake of finding out what she 
wants to know. When I see that she is eager to tell me something, but is 
hampered because she does not know the words, I supply them and the 
necessary idioms, and we get along finely..... What would happen, do you 
think, if someone should try to measure our intelligence by our ability to 
define the commonest words we use? I fear me, if I were put to such a 
test, I should be consigned to the primary class in a school for the feeble- 
minded. 

March 5, 1888. Miss E. came up to help me make a list of words Helen 
has learned. We have got as far as P, and there are 900 words to her 
credit. [The letter does not state what the total list numbered; but when we 
recall that Miss Sullivan spelled into Helen’s hand all day often, we may 
be sure that the computed list is much less in number than the words 
actually known by the child.] I had Helen begin a journal March 1. I 
don’t know how long she will keep it up..... Just now she finds it great 
fun. She seems to like to tell all she knows. This is what Helen wrote 
Sunday: 

“T got up, washed my face and hands, combed my hair, picked three dew 
violets for Teacher and ate my breakfast. After breakfast I played with dolls 
short. Nancy [a doll] was cross. Cross is cry and kick. I read in my book 
about large, fierce animals. Fierce is much cross and strong and very 
hungry. I do not love fierce animals. I wrote letter to Uncle James. He 
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lives in Hotsprings. He is doctor. Doctor makes sick girl well. I do not 
like sick. Then I ate my dinner. I like much ice cream very much. After 
dinner father went to Birmingham on train far away. I had letter from 
Robert. He loves me. He said, Dear Helen, Robert was glad to get a letter 
from dear, sweet little Helen. I will come to see you when the sun shines. 
Mrs. Newsum is Robert’s wife. Robert is her husband. Robert and I will 
run and jump and hop and dance and swing and talk about birds and flowers 
and trees and grass and Jumbo and Pearl will go with us. Teacher will say 
we are silly. She is funny. Funny makes us laugh. Natalie is a good girl 
and does not cry. Mildred does cry. She will be a nice girl in many 
days and run and play with me. Mrs. Graves is making short dresses for 
Natalie. Mr. Mayo went to Duckhill and brought home many sweet flowers. 
Mr. Mayo and Mr. Farris and Mr. Graves love me and Teacher. I am going 
to Memphis to see them soon, and they will hug and kiss me. Thornton goes 
to school and gets his face dirty. Boy must be very careful. After supper 
I played romp with Teacher in bed. She buried me under the pillows and 
then I grew very slow like tree out of ground. Now I will go to bed— 
HELEN KELLER.” 


This from a child not yet eight years old, who just one year 
before knew not one word of verbal speech! Few normal chil- 
dren of eight years can equal this composition, and the schools 
may well take heed of Miss Sullivan’s just criticisms upon their 
wooden methods. 


May 15, 1888. It is as easy to teach the name of an idea, if it is clearly 
formulated in the child’s mind, as to teach the name of an object. It would 
indeed be a herculean task to teach the words if the ideas did not already 
exist in the child’s mind. If his experiences and observations hadn’t led him 
to the concepts, small, large, good, bad, sweet, sour, he would have nothing 
o attach the word tags to..... The child learns from many experiences 
o differentiate his feelings, and we name them for him—good, bad, gentle, 
rough, happy, sad. It is not the word, but the capacity to experience the 
sensation that counts in his education. 

We visited a little school for the deaf. ...In every classroom I saw 
sentences on the blackboard, which evidently had been written to illustrate 
some grammatical rule, or for the purpose of using words that had pre- 
viously been taught in the same, or in some other, connection. This sort of 
thing may be a necessity in some stages of education; but it isn’t the way to 
acquire language. Nothing, I think, crushes the child’s impulse to talk 
naturally more effectual than these blackboard exercises. The schoolroom 
is not the place to teach any young child language, least of all the deaf child. 
He must be kept as unconscious as the hearing child of the fact that he is 
learning words, and he should be allowed to prattle on his fingers, or with 
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his pencil, in monosyllables if he chooses, until such time as his growing 
intelligence demands the sentence. Language should not be associated in his 
mind with endless hours in school, with puzzling questions in grammar, or 
with anything that is an enemy to joy. 

October 1, 1888. When traveling, she [Helen] drinks in thought and 
language. Sitting beside her in the car, I describe what I see from the 
window. .... In this way she learns countless new expressions without any 
apparent effort. 

From the day when Helen first grasped the idea that all objects have 
names, and that these can be communicated by certain movements of the 
fingers I have talked to her exactly as I should have done had she been able 
to hear, with only this exception, that I have addressed the words to her 
fingers instead of to her ears..... While not confining myself to any 
special system of instruction, I have tried to add to her general information 
and intelligence, to enlarge her acquaintance with things around her, and to 
bring her into easy and natural relations with people. I have encouraged her 
to keep a diary. [An extract from this has been already given.] 


FROM MISS SULLIVAN’S REPORT READ AT CHAUTAUQUA 


July, 1894. During the first two years of her intellectual life I required 
Helen to write very little. In order to write one must have something to 
write about, and having something to write about requires some mental 
preparation. .... Too often, I think, children are required to write before 
they have anything to say. Teach them to think and read and talk without 
self-repression, and they will write because they cannot help it. 

Helen acquired language by practice and habit rather than by study of 
rules and definitions. Grammar with its puzzling array of classifications, 
nomenclatures, and paradigms, was wholly discarded in her education. She 
learned language by being brought in contact with the living language itself; 
she was made to deal with it in everyday conversation, and in her books, and 
to turn it over in a variety of ways until she was able to use it correctly. 
.... I think much of the fluency with which Helen uses language is due to 
the fact that nearly every impression which she receives comes through the 
medium of language..... The constant companionship of good books has 
been of supreme importance in her education. .... It is not necessary that 
a child should understand every word in a book before she can read with 
pleasure and profit..... I am convinced that original composition without 
the preparation of much reading is an impossibility. Helen has had the best 
and purest models in language constantly presented to her, and her conversa- 
tion and her writing are unconscious reproductions of what she has read. 
Reading, I think, should be kept independent of the regular school exercises. 
Children should be encouraged to read for the pure delight of it. The atti- 
tude of the child toward his books should be that of unconscious receptivity. 
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The following extracts are from Mr Macy’s own notes upon 
Miss Sullivan’s methods: 


Helen Keller is supposed to have a special aptitude for languages. It is 
true rather that she has a special aptitude for thinking... .. 

When at the age of fourteen she had had but a few lessons in German, she 
read over the words of “Wilhelm Tell” and managed to get the story. Of 
grammar she knew nothing and she cared nothing for it. She got the 
language from the language itself, and this is, next to hearing the language 
spoken, the way for anyone to get a foreign tongue, more vital and, in the 
end, easier than our schoolroom method of beginning with the grammar..... 

She was taught by a method of teaching language to the deaf, the essential 
principles of which are clearly expressed in Miss Sullivan’s letters. .... And 
it can be applied by any teacher to any healthy deaf child, and in the broadest 
interpretation of the principles, can be applied to the teaching of language 
of all kinds to all children. [These italics are mine.] 

The style of every writer and, indeed, of every human being, illiterate or 
cultivated, is a composite reminiscence of all that he has read and heard. 
Of the sources of his vocabulary he is, for the most part, as unaware as he 
is of the moment when he ate the food which makes a bit of his thumbnail. 
....+ The child mind gathers into itself words it has heard, and they lurk 
there ready to come out when the key that releases the spring is touched... . . 

All use of language is imitative, and one’s style is made up of all other 
styles that one has met. 

The way to write good English is to read it and hear it. Thus it is 
that any child may be taught to use correct English by not being allowed to 
read or hear any other kind. In a child, the selection of the better from the 
worse is not conscious; he is the servant of his word experience. 

Whoever makes a sentence of words utters not his wisdom, but the wis- 
dom of the race whose life is in the words, though they have never been so 
grouped before..... 

The educated man is the man whose expression is educated. The sub- 
stance of thought is language, and language is the one thing to teach the deaf 
child and every other child. Let him get language and he gets the very stuff 
that language is made of, the thought and the experience of his race. 


No better subject-matter for close study and discussion by 
teachers’ reading-circles could be found than this “Supplementary 
Account of Helen Keller’s Education,” which is a most important 
contribution to the problem of teaching the mastery of the 
mother-tongue to all children. Just as soon as the truths here 
formulated shall have come to be generally recognized, there will 
be a linguistic renaissance throughout the school world. 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNING AS A STUDY FOR 
CHILDREN 


RUTH RAYMOND 
The School of Education 


This paper begins like a creed: “I believe.” I believe that 
everyone can design. A little patience, a little coaching in the 
means of expression, and every person who reads these words 
could make a pattern. I believe it, but you do not. If you were 
given pencil and paper and told to make the simplest kind of a 
scheme—an arrangement of embroidered dots and scallops for 
a centerpiece, a braiding pattern for a gown, a design in cross- 
stitch for collar and cuffs—a good many of you would look 
aghast and say, “I can’t doit.” If I tell a child that he can make 
a design he believes me and forthwith, he makes one. Why is 
it? Perhaps there are several reasons for this. First, the child 
does not suffer from that curse of our oversensitized generation, 
self-distrust. Decorative designing is only one means of self- 
expression. The child does not share our morbid fear that there 
is nothing within worth expressing. With a self-confidence that 
has not yet been ofttimes shaken he believes in himself and in 
his own ability, and dares to try. 

The child believes in his message. A design is only one way 
of telling a story and the child is an enthusiastic story-teller. How 
many times have you had him run to you breathless, eyes big 
with the wonder and the thrill of the encounter which he has just 
witnessed between a dog and a squirrel. His nature is stirred to 
its depths over the dramatic side of what would have seemed to 
you a trivial incident. For it is one of the penalties of becoming 
an Olympian that we lose the Arcadian scent for the dramatic, 
the significant, in the little happenings of every day. He tells 
the story as would the practical raconteur, not slurring over 
any of its details, not fumbling blindly for a place to stop lest 
you are already bored, and, unless you are one of those hope- 
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lessly “grown-up” people, you are interested with him in his tale. 
He believes in his story and in his material. 

The power to create is part of our divinity, and the child, still 
“trailing” his “clouds of glory,” has not yet bartered that power. 
The desire to create appears in all the child’s activities. His 
imagination gives the spark of life to inanimate objects. He 
breathes upon them the breath of his own superabundant life, and 
they become instinct with life to him. As he is untrammeled by 
many precedents, and has no preconceived ideas of the world’s 
standards, his Galatea always seems to him beautiful, and he takes 
in her the joy which is the necessary accompaniment of art. 
That painful ecstasy we find in the bodying forth of a bit of our 
own life and thought Oliver Wendell Holmes describes in tell- 
ing of the poet’s sensations at the birth of a poem. He says: 


A lyric conception hits me like a bullet in the forehead. I have often 
had the blood drop from my cheeks when it struck, and felt that I turned 
white as death. Then comes a creeping of centipedes running down the 
pine, then a gasp and a great jump of the heart, then a sudden flush and 
a beating in the vessels of the head, then a long sigh, and the poem is 
written... . not copied, but written..... It is enough to stun and scare 
anybody to have a hot thought come crashing into his brain and plowing 
up those parallel ruts where the wagon trains of common ideas were jog- 
ging along in their regular sequences of association. 


Have you felt it? To the child oft comes this joy in the 
things which he creates, and with the creator’s joy he sees that 
“it is good,” and “behold, it is very good.” It is good because 
it is frank, sincere, a true expression of the child’s thought. It 
is good in the way the Aztec pottery, the Indian rugs and baskets 
are good. And if we can foster in the child, not crush these 
primitive instincts, we can lead him by the path mankind has 
followed, from the first rude imitations of the patterns his hand- 
craft has suggested toward such an expression of beauty as 
Milan Cathedral or the Parthenon. 

But what is beauty and how are we to know that the standards 
of beauty which we set up are not false standards? In an in- 
teresting series of articles in the Craftsman, Ernest Batchelder 
says: 
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The beautiful thing is invariably sane and orderly in arrangement, clear 
and coherent in expression, frank and straightforward in its acceptance of 
all the conditions imposed by questions of use, environment, tools, materials, 
and processes. 


Surely this is a safe standard; but do we accept it? Think 
of the various decoratively designed objects in our own homes: 
walls, curtains, floor coverings, table linen, dishes, silver, 
picture frames, toilet articles, books, costumes, jewels,—the list 
might be prolonged indefinitely. Do they exemplify the beauty 
that is sane and orderly in arrangement, clear and coherent in 
expression, and frank and straightforward in accepting the condi- 
tions imposed by questions of use, environment, tools, materials, 
and processes? Or do they show, rather, our blind acceptance 
of any design the manufacturer chooses to foist upon us, even 
when that design is only a servile copy of forms which, to quote, 
were once fresh, real and significant because they embodied in their expres- 
sion something of the thoughts and feelings of the times in which they were 
used, but which now appear as misapplied finery. 

Granted, then, that we are in sad need of real designers, and 
granted that every child is a designer in embryo, how shall we 
cultivate his instinct for self-expression, how foster his childlike 
faith in his message and in his power to create, how help him to 
develop that creative power, not binding him by the work of the 
past, as a convention, but helping him to profit by the mistakes 
and successes of others, through the ages, in their efforts to ex- 
press what appeared to them as true and beautiful? We must use 
care in presenting to the child the treasures of the past. Imitation 
is perhaps as strong an instinct with him as creation, and unless 
he is guided in his choice of material, he will unite Egyptian 
scarabs, the Roman sacrificial ox, the salamander of Francis I, 
and Edward Penfield’s hounds in one “happy family”! 

Many writers adopt the theory that the racial development 
in design begins with the geometric forms undoubtedly suggested 
by the weaving, plaiting, tying, of the primitive industries; that 
side by side with this grows the desire to imitate graphically the 
human form and features and the various objects of nature that 
surround the embryonic artist. This, then, seems the logical 
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order to adopt in teaching the child to design. He must treat 
Nature and the art of the past as a storehouse from which to 
draw the materials he needs to express his own thoughts. 

We find him quick to see analogies and to grasp the principles 
that apply equally to all forms of artistic expression, whether 
graphic, musical, or literary. He sees easily that the story of the 
little boy who hated to bathe in the sea, and therefore spent his 
days dipping up water in his little tin pail—dipping up water and 
pouring it away, dipping up water and pouring it away, dipping 
up water and pouring it away—may be very efficacious in putting 
a baby to sleep, but is somewhat lacking in dramatic interest. He 
realizes that one note drummed over and over on the piano does 
not make music, and that a sheet of clean white paper neatly 
ruled with even lines does not make a design—and he begins 
to understand the first great principle of designing—that of 
variety. He is willing to excuse us, perhaps with a little reminis- 
cent twinge of conscience, for the times he has needed excuse, 
when we rap upon the table to show him that a monotonous, 
cadenceless rapping is as annoying as the dripping of water and 
is lacking in the element of interest, but that the instant we intro- 
duce a rhythm, he is on the alert to see whether we will repeat 
it—the element of interest has been introduced. 

He will make a design for a striped gingham, using only the 
material which we despised in the case of the ruled sheet of 
tablet paper—straight lines all running in the same direction, by 
merely varying these intervals. He will see that he can whistle 
his design, making a bird call out of its meter. He will see that 
widths of mouldings, arrangements of braid and tucking on 
garments, and all the various stripes and plaids in fabrics are 
but the illustration of this one simple principle. 

In a similar manner he gains knowledge of the principle 
of unity. He sees that, as the wind blows sticks and dead leaves 
and swirls of dust about, or the current of the swift-flowing 
stream influences the flotsam and jetsam on its surface, compelling 
them into the semblance of a pattern, so his will and the under- 
lying current of his thought can lead all sorts of unrelated forms 
into harmony and make of them a unit, an entity. He learns 
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that a form, without which his design is complete, is an intruder 
and must be shut out; that a form, no matter how pleasing in 
itself, which does not help the harmony of the whole, is a disrupt- 
ing member and, unless it can be influenced by the prevailing 
spirit of the whole, must be dispensed with. He learns to be a 
peacemaker between warring elements, modifying them in unes- 
sential characteristics that they may uphold and strengthen their 
neighbors and establish harmony in the group. 

He comes to understand symmetry in its simple form where 
the two halves of his pattern are identical and also the subtler 
form of symmetry where the balance is maintained by carefully 
calculated opposing masses differing in color and value. He 
learns the part color plays in a scheme of design and discovers 
how to oppose and blend hues to obtain the wonderful effects he 
admires in nature. 

It is but a step from the division of a space into interestingly 
related masses arranged in stripes to the breaking up of a square 
panel into dominant and subordinate masses, working always 
from the big to the smaller, not filling up a space with small 
detail. 

From the problem of the square we proceed to the circle, the 
oblong, the border, the all-over pattern, and each problem is 
developed into an object for which the child can see definite 
purpose (for example, the square is stenciled in a sofa pillow, 
the triangle in leather or metal becomes a blotter corner, etc.), 
thus helping the child by the works of his own hands to fit into the 
great world of adult life in which he is so often only the eagerly 
curious looker-on. 

I might tell you how we bring to the child’s attention the ideas 
of proportion, balance, of rhythm and movement in design, and 
how quickly he applies the ideas to his everyday problems, but 
I am anxious to suggest one other phase of the subject for your 
consideration. I am convinced that the study of design has a 
distinct ethical bearing; that, rightly taught, it should aid in 
character building as well as in the acquirement of mental and 
manual dexterity in combining lines and forms. Surely the frail 
germ of beauty in the child’s soul, brooded over in the effort to 
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give it adequate expression, grows and develops, and only spreads 
its wings to leave room for another beautiful thought. 

The study of design strengthens the child intellectually; he 
must learn to give a reason for his intuitive choice of one form 
instead of another. His study of proportion, of emphasis, and 
of the gradual unfolding of a design teaches him lessons which 
philosophy only states in another language. In his strivings for 
rhythm he is brought into accord with—to quote Hamilton Mabie 
—“the flow of rivers, the procession of stars, the antiphony of 
day and night, the silent but inviolate order of the seasons.” He 
begins to realize the melodic tendency in all kinds of action, “as 
if nature drew into the vast flow of things all lesser works or 
sounds,” and that “to move with it is to be part of the fathomless 
movement of life which the universe reveals and illustrates.” 
When the child has proved this in his own experience, he feels 
that he has allied himself with all the constructive forces that 
are moving in an orderly and stately way toward the upbuilding 
of the true and beautiful in this world. 
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A “NEW SCHOOL” IN AMERICA 


MARION FOSTER WASHBURN 
Elgin, IIl. 


Prospectuses littered my library table, and John and I, looking 
them over, were hopelessly bewildered by the multitude of good 
things which they offered—none of them, however, the kind of 
good things for which we were looking. John is my thirteen- 
year-old son. Owing to a severe illness in his childhood he has 
been unable to endure the eye-strain and the close confinement 
of the usual public school. So now we were trying to find a 
boarding-school for him where he might have an active out-door 
life, as few hours of book-work a day as possible, and yet that 
social discipline which no child can get at home. He needed 
contact with many other boys to socialize him, and make him a 
useful member of society. 

But these prospectuses before us offered nothing of the kind. 
There were pictures of beautiful buildings, there were descrip- 
tions of military drills and uniforms, and promises in regard to 
college preparation. We read a good deal about athletics, but a 
glance at the programme and a rapid computation of the hours 
that must be devoted to study made it quite plain that few boys 
would be able at once to attain excellence in mental work, and 
get in any kind of out-door living. 

While we were yet facing our discouragement there came the 
postman’s ring, together with the prospectus of the Interlaken 
School, at La Porte, Indiana. At once, as I read the description 
of the German Rural Educational Homes, upon which this school 
is based, I remembered a talk which Colonel Parker once gave to 
his faculty on Dr. Lietz’s schools in Germany. He told us how 
the boys there rose early in the morning, took a cold shower, and 
an out-door run, ate a simple but abundant breakfast, and were 
ready for school work at half-past seven, with eyes and brains 
fresh from the night’s rest. He told us how full of vigor the 
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boys were, how robust their health, and how clear their minds. 
Here in this prospectus I read that the founder of Interlaken, 
Dr. Edward Rumely, had taught in Dr. Lietz’s school for some 
time before returning to his home in America, and that Inter- 
laken was indeed another school of the same sort, transplanted 
to American soil. 

Later I found that the first school of the group now known 
as “The New Schools” was founded by Dr. Cecil Reddie, at 
\bbotsholme, England. Dr. Reddie’s recent visit here as a mem- 
ber of the Mosely Commission, sent by the English Parliament 
to investigate our educational system, has made him known 
probably to many readers of this article. 

Dr. Lietz was one of the first to work with Dr. Reddie at 
\bbotsholme, and he wrote a very Germanic, idealistic, but most 
valuable and suggestive, book about it, called Emlohstobba— 
which name, you perceive, is just Abbotsholme spelled backward. 
Dr. Lietz now has three schools, one at Elsenburg in the Hartz 
Mountains, one in Thuringia, and one near Frankfort. There 
is another school of the same sort on the shores of Lake Con- 
stance, and still others are located in Sweden, Poland, and France. 
The boys who attend these schools for the most part wear red 
caps, and as part of their course includes a Wanderjahr, during 
which they travel over Europe on foot and on bicycle, they have 
come to be widely known as the Red Cap Boys. It is well to 
add, perhaps, that they are favorably known; for when a group 
of them stop over night at the farm of a peasant they don’t make 
him suffer for their visit, but, on the contrary, give him a good 
lift with his morning’s work before they depart. 

Well, John and I, and John’s father, were so well pleased with 
the prospectus that we all started at once to visit La Porte. We 
found the school located in a substantial, old-fashioned, roomy 
mansion, set well back from the road, and surrounded by seven- 
teen acres of varied land, including an orchard, a large garden, 
fields, woods, and the shores of an inland lake. Here, surely, 
was opportunity for that varied country life which we had been 
led to expect. The boys could fish, row, or swim in warm 
weather, while in the winter the ice would give them a field for 
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skating, tobogganing, and ice-boating. In the house were lab- 
oratories, and a large manual-training workshop, besides class- 
rooms, and a library with an open fire where the boys gathered 
at the end of the day for what the directors called a “family 
evening.” This was in agreeable contrast to those evening study 
hours which had dismayed me as part of the routine of other 
boys’ schools. 

Without describing further my own personal experience— 
for that would stretch the description beyond the limits of this 
article—I will say briefly that John entered the school, and that 
when he came home for the Christmas holidays, looking as 
hearty as possible, he said that he liked the school just as well for 
school as he did home for home. So at the end of the vacation 
he went back again, quite happy and contented. Is not that ex- 
actly the way a boy ought to feel about his school? 

In the diminutive community of a school located, like this, 
on a farm, many of those processes which have disappeared 
altogether from city life are still in daily use, and the pupils learn 
of them by seeing them performed, as well as by actual participa- 
tion in the work. Here are Dr. Dewey’s and Colonel Parker’s 
ideas practically carried out. 

The boys make frequent excursions on foot or by wheel to 
neighboring factories and mills. Near La Porte there are 
various industries operating with wood, metal, and fibers as raw 
materials. The visits of the boys are encouraged by the factory 
owners. In fact, many business men and manufacturers are 
taking a deep interest in the school, and have told the directors 
of their willingness to co-operate in every way and to receive the 
pupils in their plants. The boys study at first hand noteworthy 
industrial feats like the damming of a river, the sinking of deep 
tubular wells, or the building of a city like Gary. 

As may well be imagined, a visit to a foundry to see all the 
stages of the smelting process greatly rouses their interest. The 
lining of the ladles with clay, the charging of the cupola with 
iron and coke, the opening of the blast, the making of molds 
and cores, the pouring of the molten fluid, the dumping of rat- 
tling finished castings—how intently the boys observe these 
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things! The experiences of such excursions are employed as 
illustrative material in classes of physics, chemistry, history, and 
geography. This discussion of the underlying laws knits the 
fragmentary information together into an organic whole in the 
mind of the pupil. 














OutT-Door WorK IN MANUAL TRAINING, INTERLAKEN SCHOOL 


In the field and garden the school repeats wherever practic- 
able the experiments reported in the publications of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In this work the school 
attempts to rouse the boy’s interest early in the coming age, 
greater perhaps in importance than that of steel and steam, in 
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which man shall mold like wax the plant forms to suit his. needs. 
In conclusion let me quote directly from the prospectus : 


The basis of the educational home is healthy environment that sur- 
rounds, like the walls of a house with large windows, the space in which 
youthful freedom can move and develop. The boy should feel that he is 
free and unhampered, that the spirit of the house concedes to him the right 
of self-government, that it can and does have confidence in him. With a 
limited number such education can be carried on successfully, while with 
a larger number freedom must make way to rules and prohibitions, and 
spontaneous buoyancy must yield before overemphasized discipline. 

Religion and morals are, of course, inseparable, whether we are in a 
chapel offering prayers and thanksgiving; or in class; or in the fields study- 
ing the marvelous works of God; in history or natural science; or wander- 
ing by the river, in the wood or on the hill; or are standing under the starry 


heavens and gazing into the dark abyss—always and in all places we are 





offering up divine service. Religion is too sacred and too subtle a matter, 
too much an affair of the feelings and affections, of the inward life and 
will, to be adequately handled in class or taught like an ordinary subject, 
say mathematics. 

We do not try to lecture on religion to our pupils, but live religion 
before them and with them. Our pupils must never see or hear us scoff 
about sacred things, nor find us indifferent or indulgent about what is wrong. 
They must observe in us reverence for what is holy, indignation at wrong 
doing, pitying gentleness for weakness, and boundless readiness at all times 
to help every one. They ought to see their teachers attempting to do that 
which the Great Master did to His disciples and to all men—forgiving, 
helping, reproving, healing, consoling, encouraging; in a word—loving. 


With the limited number of pupils—the school admits only 
fifty boys at a time—it is entirely possible for the directors to 
carry out their promise of sharing very fully the daily life of the 
pupils. They lead them on the morning run, eat at the same 
tables, help and direct them as older friends in the classroom, dig 
with them in the garden, and take part in their manual work. 
They swim or row with them in the afternoon, accompany them 
on excursions, and read or listen with them at the evening family 
gathering. 

In spite of all this varied activity and its comparatively light 
insistence upon book-work—or rather, perhaps, exactly because 
of this state of affairs, a state which keeps the boys’ minds fresh 
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and responsive, and their bodies full of vigor—the school pre- 
pares its pupils for entrance to any college. But it does not make 
this the end and aim of its being. On the contrary, the boy who 
has five years at Interlaken is already pretty well prepared for 
life. 

The school has a branch in the Black Forest, at which the 
plan contemplates a stay during the last year of the course. I 
say a stay, but the school is scarcely more than headquarters for 
the boys, who spend most of that year traveling about Europe in 
charge of their tutors. These travels are very simply pursued 
on foot or on bicycle, the trains being only occasionally brought 
into requisition over particularly difficult bits of country. The 
boys camp out by the roadsides, or put up at country inns, or with 
the peasantry. The cost of the trips averages only $1.50 a day. 

At Interlaken the boys learn to speak German and French, 
and in some cases Spanish. These languages are perfected, of 
course, during the stay in Europe; and in the meantime, the fact 
that they are going to be actually in use within a short time makes 
the boys eager for their acquisition. Nor is this by any means 
the only advantage of the year of foreign travel. The knowledge 
acquired at Interlaken is from the beginning linked with actual 
observations of its living forms, and the European travel knits 
together those loose ends of the study of history, or the lan- 
guages, and sciences, of which the living forms are in other 
countries. In short, to quote Dr. Lietz: 

The boy who at eighteen has tasted some of the best thoughts of 
Hebrew, Hellenic, and Christian antiquity, and has drunk of the choicest 
vintage of Italian, French, and Spanish, Norse, and Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture; who beside telescope and microscope, can use pencil and violin; who 
is at home not only in library, museum, or laboratory, but also in work- 
shop or garden, farmyard or forest; the boy who can run and jump, dance 
and sing; who is at ease in river or boat; who can cast a line and bring 
down a bird on the wing; the boy to whom geography and history and the 
institutions of his fatherland are not unexplored continents; the boy who 
knows how to live healthily, and how to defy, not only wind and weather, 
but the demoralizing influences of modern life—this boy does not belong in 
the least to the regions of fable; he is the realizable ideal of our school. 
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THE HARVEST—continued 
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MY MOTHER'S STORIES 
I. CORN HUSKING 
When I was a little girl I lived on a farm. 
I liked corn husking. 
The corn was ripe in August. 
My father and brothers cut it with long knives. 
They tied it into bundles. 
They set the bundles together in large shocks. 
These shocks stood in the field waiting for husking 
time. 
But there was no hurry about that. 
There was much other work for the men to do. 
Sometimes the shocks stood until snow came. 
At last, one morning, my father said: 
‘Well, boys, the plowing is done. We will husk 
corn today.’ 
Each man got his husking-pin. 
It was a little, sharp, wooden peg. 
He strapped it to his middle finger. 
Then they all went to the cornfield. 
Each man went to a corn shock. 
He cut the cord that tied it together. 
He pushed it over and pulled it apart. 
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He pulled others into his lap. 
The ears hid among the leaves. 
He pulled them out. 


Out flashed the yellow corn, 
He threw it to the ground. 
Then he husked other ears. 
Soon he had a big yellow pile. 


At last all was done. 
Then a wagon came. 


wagon. 


They drove to the cow-yard. 
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He sat down on a pile of the stalks. 


He ripped the husk with his wooden pin. 
The dry leaves made a great noise. 
The man broke the stem with a snap. 


So the men went from shock to shock. 


The men picked up'the corn and threw it into the 
The driver took it to the corn crib. 
Then he came back with a hay-rack on the wagon. 


The men piled the stalks upon it. 


They threw the stalks into it for the cows to eat. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The National Education Association at its Cleveland meeting 
recognized the importance of industrial education by giving this 
SeSustrial subject first place in the declaration of principles 
Education in and aims adopted. But the way in which the 
the Cleveland “plank” was framed seems to us most unfortunate, 
oe although we have no doubt that the specific emphasis 
and still more, the omissions, were unintentional. The declara- 
tion reads as follows: 

Fully realizing that trained and skilled labor is a primary essential to the 
industrial and commercial welfare of the country, we cordially indorse the 
establishment by municipal boards of education of trade schools, industrial 
schools, and evening continuation schools; and further recommend that the 
instruction in these schools be practical and efficient and have the advice and 
the approval of the trade interested, to the end that graduates of these 
schools may at once become advanced apprentices or journeymen. 

Four interests, at least, claim consideration in this new move- 
ment for industrial education: (1) the employers; (2) the 
workmen in the various trades; (3) the boys and 


The Four ‘ 
Interests girls who are to follow the courses; (4) the general 
Concerned public, in so far as it is not identified with any or all 


of the three preceding groups. Further, both the children and the 
general public are interested, not only from a financial standpoint 
but from that of human welfare in its broadest sense. 

We can imagine conventions of employers of labor, of trades- 
unionists, of parents, and of those interested broadly in public 
welfare considering the several phases of industrial education 
which appeal to them. The first would naturally emphasize the 
need of skilled labor. The second would demand a sufficiently 
high standard to prevent an influx of ill-prepared workmen and 
a consequent lowering of the wage scale. The third would feel 
the need of preparing children for other occupations than clerk- 
ships or the learned professions, and, if the parents were broad- 
minded, of preparing children to be men as well as laborers. The 
fourth would no doubt consider the industrial and commercial 
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prosperity of the country as one element of public welfare, but 
would not fail to bring forward other things as worthy of men- 
tion in planning a school system. 

Which of | ese four interests does the teacher represent? 
Certainly, like the supposed convention of parents, the teacher 
Which Does  SH0uld represent the children. No less certainly he 
the Teacher Should speak for the welfare of society conceived in 
Represent? its broadest aspects. He is doubtless glad to have 
the employer find competent skilled workmen. He will also 
sympathize with the labor union which does not wish to see wages 
depressed. But these interests will not be primary. Society 
expects the representatives of these interests to express their 
needs. It looks to the teachers for something else. But in the 
Cleveland declaration the only reason urged for industrial educa- 
tion is that “trained and skilled labor is a primary essential to 
the industrial and commercial welfare of the country.” We do 
not believe that the committee which drew this statement, or the 
body of active members which adopted it, would on reflection 
wish to place themselves in the position of considering only the 
importance of “trained and skilled labor’ when planning a 
course of study. This might be appropriate for a manufacturers’ 
association; it does not represent the larger function of an edu- 
cational gathering. 

But it may be asked, What difference does it make? If we 
get the public to adopt the system, why quibble over the motives? 


What It may make a great difference. There is little 
Difference Does doubt that some form of industrial education is to 
it Make? be organized in the near future. But the lines 


along which this is to proceed are still to be worked out. If 
courses are organized solely or chiefly to “supply labor” they will 
be planned in one way; if they are organized with the motive of 
making intelligent and cultured workmen as well, they will be 
planned in another. In one case attention is likely to be centered 
on the narrowly technical aspects of the trade; in the other its 
historical development, its aesthetic values, its relation to the 
whole industrial process will not be overlooked. This in our 
view is of fundamental and far-reaching importance. 
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The movement for industrial education has thus far been not 
altogether fortunate in its management. It is to be hoped that 
the teachers of the country will stand for the broader significance 
of the movement. If they do not, who will? The unfortunate 
emphasis in the declaration at Cleveland should stimulate teachers 
and educators generally to make sure that their influence is on 
the right side in future plans for industrial education. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


~ Rape ope sipaltin 


“The early withdrawal of pupils from school is a fact universally recog- 
nized,” says the United States Commissioner of Education in his report for 
1908, “but up to this time there have been few investigations of.the extent 
and the causes of the evil.” The United States Department of Education in 
1900 reported that over 50 per cent. of all public-school pupils were in the 
first and second grades and were less than nine years of age; 87.5 per cent. 
were in the first five grades and were under twelve years. All investiga- 
ions on this point in particular cities, however widely they may differ, agree 
in indicating “a marked decline in attendance between the fourth and fifth 
grades, and continued decrease thereafter.” 

Religious education having failed to find for itself a method acceptable 
to more than one country at a time, an International Congress on Moral 
Education is now being held in London (September 23-26). Papers in three 
languages are on the programme, discussing everything from discipline to 
juvenile literature, and the ethical penetration of the whole curriculum. 
Unwillingness to relegate moral instruction to an hour by itself, and a desire 
to introduce its application in “history, geography, literature, languages, 
composition, mathematics, natural history and other subjects,” is a strong 
note of this congress. The problem of moral education, in so far as it is dis- 
tinguishable from religious education, is practically virgin soil. The papers 
of the congress will be issued in a book as a sort of encyclopedia on the 
subject. 

Four at least of the articles in Child Labor and Social Process, a publi- 
cation containing the proceedings of the fourth annual meeting of the 
National Child Labor Committee, deal with the bearing of education on 
child-labor. This is another sign of the growing recognition of the relation 
between education and the wider problems of society. Lewis Parker con- 
tends that laws of compulsory education are a much more direct solution of 
the problem than laws for the repression of child labor. The former legis- 
lation would include the latter, and would prove, in many parts of the 
country, a much more popular measure. Especially in the south, where 
legislation against child-labor seems immediately to take the form of a class 
attack on the owners of cotton-mills, a compulsory education law would be 
much less objectionable. In fact the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina has itself made a written plea for a law compelling school 
attendance for children between eight and twelve, though this same associa- 
tion quite naturally refuses to support “measures heretofore introduced 
intended to require school attendance on the part of cotton-mill operatives 
only.” Registration of births is also requested by the association, in order 
to insure the possibility of obedience to the other laws mentioned. 
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